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Post-apartheid schooling in South Africa is challenged with the task of contributing towards social justice, as has been 
evident from the emergence of a plethora of education policies following the promulgation of the South African Schools Act 
in 1996. One of the most significant ways in which social justice can be cultivated in schools, especially where exclusion 
and marginalisation have been in ascendancy for decades, is through improved pedagogical activities, which receive focus in 
this article. The article focuses on investigating how the learning goals for Grade 11 Economics with the aid of an 
educational technology, in particular Facebook, engender opportunities for socially just relations in the classroom. The 
researcher is concerned with how these learning goals are related to three underlying aspects of Economics education, 
namely sustainable development, equity (including equality) and economic development, and how they may or may not 
engender opportunities for social justice. Critical discourse analysis is the research approach used to analyse learners’ 
comments on Facebook in relation to their understandings of three films. It was found that it is possible to teach and learn 
education for social justice in the classroom. Learners treated one another equally; enacted their pedagogical relations 
equitably; and learnt to become economically aware of their society’s developmental needs. Thus, it is recommended that 
education for social justice be cultivated in school classrooms through the use of Facebook. 
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Introduction 

South Africa, as an emerging economy, has considerable potential, with an extensive public services sector, 
improvement in health indicators, falling crime rates, and favourable demographic trends, with public finances 
in better shape than those of many OECD countries (OECD, 2013). However, despite the economy’s 
prospective future, the high level of inequality in all spheres of the economy is considered a major challenge to 
the South African government (OECD, 2013). Income inequality remains extremely high, educational outcomes 
are below international standards, and hugely uneven, with corruption, bureaucracy and service delivery failure 
that have permeated the economy post-1994 (OECD, 2013). 

In contrast, international trends seem to show that rising income inequality is not particularly unique to 
South Africa, with most OECD countries permeated by an unjust disparity of wealth, where the Gini co-efficient 
has increased on average from 0.28 in the mid-1980s to 0.31 in the late 2000s, even in a country like China, 
where poverty has been reduced (Netshitenzhe, 2014:1). More specifically, this article confirms international 
trends of cultivating an education for social justice in classroom relations in the following ways: first, it 
encourages learners to participate actively with educators on an equal basis on the premise that their relations 
are democratic, inclusive and engaging and will bring about sustainable change in the classroom and society 
(Bell, 1997); second, it shows that critical self-reflective teaching is an instance of education for social justice, 
where for hooks (2003), educators work as deliberative agents, consistently attempting to undermine dominance 
and privilege (in relation to societal inequity), and to critique their practice in relations with their colleagues. In 
other words, education for social justice involves the practice of autonomous freedom to prevent feelings of 
powerlessness on the part of educators, who are required to function as deliberative agents in their relations with 
others, including learners. Third, an education for social justice involves the cultivation of equal classroom 
relations amongst educators and learners, by being reflective, empowering and committed to social change. 

Building on the international scholarship on education for social justice, the researcher has found that 
working towards education for social justice in an Economics Grade 11 classroom is a way of enacting change 
with learners, rather than always doing things for them. In other words, through the teaching of the Economics 
Grade 11 learning goals, both the learners and researcher became acutely aware that the autonomous self is a 
site for pedagogical and social change that involves critically interrogating one’s own understanding of social 
injustices, and keeping one’s mind open to other possibilities. Moreover, the learners and researcher also 
engaged in deliberative, inclusive and equal relations with one another. Thus, learners became agents of change 
by disrupting forms of social oppression and inequity such as racism, sexism, homophobia, classism, gender 
oppression and ethno-religious oppression, and seeking to build just and non-discriminatory communities [as is 
evident from the learners’ comments on the Facebook screenshots]. 

The South African government’s economic policy, the National Development Plan (NDP), seeks to 
empower all citizens of South Africa who have the capabilities to grasp the ever-broadening opportunities 
available, and to change the life chances of millions of people in South Africa, particularly the youth, who 
remain stunted by the legacy of apartheid (National Planning Commission, Republic of South Africa, 2011:1). 
South Africa has the means, the goodwill, the people and the resources to eliminate poverty and inequity. In 
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South African education. White Paper 6 on 
Inclusive Education (Department of Education, 
2001), describes the government’s intent to im¬ 
plement inclusive education at all levels in the 
education system by 2020, reducing barriers to 
learning, and facilitating the inclusion of vulnerable 
learners (OECD, 2008:40). Inclusivity and 
democracy are crucial if social justice is to be 
achieved in South Africa, particularly in an 
international context, if we are to address barriers 
to learning that exist in today’s global society. 

It is here that the researcher situates himself 
as an educator in a local and historically 
disadvantaged public high school, wanting to make 
a contribution through improving classroom 
pedagogy along the lines of enhanced inclusivity 
and democratic relations with learners, as actions 
that can possibly advance social justice at a micro- 
as well as macro-level. Education for social justice 
has been critiqued for being too myopic, and failing 
to attend to learning goals of education systems 
(Sleeter, 2001). Likewise, it is recognised that there 
is a dearth of rigorous empirical investigations by 
means of which to achieve learning goals 
(Zeichner, 2005). In this article, the researcher 
attempts to be responsive to such critiques by 
making a case for the examination of teaching and 
learning in the classroom in relation to education 
for social justice. The researcher contends that 
cultivating education for social justice in school 
classrooms in South Africa has the potential to 
evoke in learners the capacities to become 
autonomous, critical and deliberative, which in 
turn, would orientate them towards becoming more 
intent on harnessing equal, equitable and just 
pedagogical classrooms relations. This brings the 
researcher to a discussion of the theoretical 
underpinnings of education for social justice. 

Literature Review 
Education and social justice 
Jane Roland Martin’s theory of education holds 
that education only occurs if there is an encounter 
between an individual and a culture in which one or 
more of the individual’s capacities, and one or 
more items of a culture’s stock, become yoked 
together (or attached) (Martin, 2013:17). In 
essence, whenever capacities and stock meet and 
become attached to one another, then education 
occurs. In agreement with such a view of edu¬ 
cation, the researcher contends that education for 
social justice should always be considered as an 
encounter amongst individuals, groups and/or other 
entities. This means that individuals and others 
bring to the encounter their capacities (for learning) 
and cultural understandings and, in turn, together 
shape the particular encounter. And, when the aim 
of education is to achieve social justice, the 
capacities and cultural stock of individuals 


invariably ought to be geared towards attaining 
social justice. 

International trends suggest that education for 
social justice is considered an ambiguous and 
under-theorised concept. It has been considered as 
a distributive notion of justice (Fraser & Honneth, 
2003); an enhancement of learning and life chances 
by contesting the inequities of school and society 
(Cochran-Smith, 2004); and the recognition of 
significant disparities in the distribution of edu¬ 
cational opportunities, resources, and academic 
achievement on the part of educators (Michelli & 
Keiser, 2005). In this article, the researcher 
positions himself as an educator for social justice, 
who considers the purposes of teaching and learn¬ 
ing as opportunities to enact change with learners 
in a Grade 11 Economics classroom. 

Social justice is regarded as an aspect of 
distributive justice, where the latter, according to 
the philosopher Aristotle, is concerned with the fair 
distribution of benefits among the members of 
various associations (Miller, 2003:2). Such an 
understanding of distributive justice has as its 
pioneer the famous liberal theorist John Rawls 
(1971), who, in his monumental work, A Theory of 
Justice (Rawls, 1971:78) explains justice in terms 
of two principles that ought to guide the distri¬ 
bution of primary goods, including wealth and 
income. The principles advocated by Rawls are the 
following: First Principle (Liberty principle) - 
Each person is to have an equal right to the most 
extensive total system of equal basic liberties 
compatible with a similar system of liberty for all. 
In other words, all people have access to their basic 
liberties, which include freedom of speech, 
political freedom and access to property, and free¬ 
dom from arbitrary arrest; and Second Principle 
(Difference principle) - Social and economic in¬ 
equalities are to be arranged such that they are both 
(a) to the greatest benefit of the least advantaged, 
consistent with the just savings principle, and (b) 
attached to offices and positions open to all under 
conditions of fair equality of opportunity (Rawls, 
1971:266). 

Central to any theory of justice will be an 
account of the basic rights of citizens, such as 
freedom of speech and movement, in terms of 
which people are empowered to deliberate and 
express their feelings with others in debates and 
discussions pertaining to particular topics at hand. 
Also, one of the most contested and inextricable 
issues arising in debates about freedom is whether 
and when a lack of resources constitutes a 
constraint on freedom (Miller, 2003:13). The issue 
of school fees in South Africa poses a great 
challenge for many learners from disadvantaged 
backgrounds, and thus begs us to question how 
freedom could in fact be attained. Iris Young’s 
rendition of social justice centrally requires “the 
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elimination of institutionalised domination and 
oppression”, where distributive issues ought to be 
tackled from this perspective (Miller, 2003:15). 
Power needs to be decentralised so as to allow 
people to make their own decisions in the pursuit of 
social justice. According to Miller, for society to be 
just, it must comply with the principles of need, 
desert, and equality, whereby institutional struc¬ 
tures must ensure that an adequate share of social 
resources is set aside for individuals on the basis of 
need (Miller, 2003:247). Social justice thus 
requires that the allocating agencies be set up in 
such a way that vital needs such as food, medical 
resources and housing become the criteria for 
distributing the various resources for each of the 
specific needs (Miller, 2003:247). Also, a main 
concern social justice attends to is ‘economic 
desert’, a term borrowed from David Miller, which 
refers to the way in which people are financially 
rewarded for the work that they perform, to 
encompass productive activities such as innovation, 
management and labour (Miller, 2003:248). The 
reward for performance should serve as an 
incentive for the working class to improve 
productivity and efficiency. However, we find that 
certain rich and affluent schools are able to reward 
their teachers, based on their academic per¬ 
formance, and in terms of extramural activities, 
whereas schools in more disadvantaged communi¬ 
ties are not able to offer the same reward, due to a 
lack of resources. This begs the question as to how 
social justice can be achieved in South Africa, in 
terms of the economic desert to be found in the 
considerable lack of resources available to poor, 
disadvantaged schools when compared to affluent 
schools. A third element of social justice is equali¬ 
ty, in terms of which democratic citizens ought to 
be treated equally so that they can enjoy their legal, 
political and social rights (Miller, 2003:250). 

International trends in teaching for social 
justice have considerably favoured the academic 
performance of learners at schools. A study 
conducted in the United States measured the 
academic performance of 185 Latino Eighth Grad¬ 
ers, where it was concluded that learners who 
embraced their culture, as well as barriers of 
discrimination, perform better academically than 
the other immigrant students who failed to do so 
(Altschul, Oyserman & Bybee, 2008 in Sleeter, 
2013:3). However, this article did not look at the 
impact that teaching for social justice has on the 
academic performance of learners, but rather 
looked at three films in relation to economics 
education, and its implications for teaching and 
learning between the learners and the researcher. 
Instead of focusing on what educators can do for 
learners, as the researcher I focused on what 
educators and learners can do with one another. 
Inasmuch as the aforementioned theory on social 
justice emphasises the importance of gaining 


access to resources, I argue from the premise that 
the most promising resource that learners and 
educators have at their disposal is the capacity to 
engage with one another in an encounter. Through 
their pedagogical encounters learners and educators 
have the potential to act justly, that is, they engage 
with one another equally, equitably and delib- 
eratively without excluding one another from their 
forms of human engagement. 

Measures required to deal with inequality 
include affording people their need through sus¬ 
tainable development, their economic desert and 
quality education - aspects of social justice. What 
makes this article apposite in this context is that 
through cultivating pedagogical encounters in the 
classroom one would foster socially just relations 
in the classroom by preparing learners for their 
future roles in society through critical self- 
reflection and deliberation amongst one another. 

Put differently, the research in this article 
contributes to an exposition and cultivation of an 
education for social justice in the following ways: 
First, learners can be initiated into a discourse of 
social justice education in school classrooms, 
where they are taught to become autonomous and 
critical beings. Second, learners and educators can 
engage deliberatively in order to address important 
political, economic, societal and environmental 
challenges along the lines of defensible under¬ 
standings of SD, economic development and 
equity. Third, learners can become disruptive 
agents of change to enact transformation in and 
beyond the classroom. The afore-mentioned as¬ 
pects in some ways confirm and also extend inter¬ 
national trends in pedagogical relations amongst 
educators and learners aspiring to engender 
education for social justice in classrooms. 

During the apartheid past, learners and 
educators participated in pedagogical relations 
without necessarily harnessing their encounters 
along the lines of equality, equity and deliberation. 
The afore-mentioned aspects of justice were cur¬ 
tailed to the extent that learners were not en¬ 
couraged to question and challenge. Nowadays, 
although the new curricular reforms emphasise the 
importance of critical learning, my own engage¬ 
ment with school reform has revealed that critical 
learning remains in an embryonic phase, where it is 
not entirely elusive. Hence I aspired to engender 
learning opportunities in the classrooms that can 
effect the realisation of socially just relations. This 
leads to a discussion of methodology. 

Methodology 

Discourse Analysis 

Discourse analysis, as a qualitative research design, 
allows discourse analysts to investigate the use of 
language in context, and is concerned more with 
what writers or speakers do, than with the formal 
relationships among sentences or propositions 
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(Alba-Juez, 2009:16; Wodak, 2011:44). The app¬ 
roach has a social dimension, and for many 
analysts, it is a method for determining how lang¬ 
uage “gets recruited on site to enact specific social 
activities and social identities” (Gee, 1999 in Alba- 
Juez, 2009: 11). 

In the context of this study and more 
specifically ‘discourse’ encompasses not only 
written and spoken language such as policy 
documents that is the education policy texts, and 
transcripts of learner interviews, but also visual 
images in the form of films on the subject of 
education for social justice. However, within 
critical discourse analysis (as in discourse analysis 
in general), there is a tendency to analyse pictures 
and films as if they were linguistic texts (Jprgensen 
& Phillips, 2002:61). Thus, the data sets in this 
study comprise multi-modal texts - that is, texts 
which make use of different semiotic systems such 
as written language (policy texts), visual images 
(Facebook screenshots) and/or sound. 

For critical discourse analysts, discourse is a 
form of social practice. As a social practice, dis¬ 
course is in a dialectical relationship with other 
social dimensions. It not only contributes to the 
shaping and reshaping of social structures, but also 
reflects them (Jprgensen & Phillips, 2002:61). In 
other words, critical discourse analysis (CDA) 
“engages in concrete, linguistic textual analysis of 
language use in social interaction [...] [with the 
aim] of contributing to social change along the 
lines of more equal power relations in 
communication processes and society in general” 
(Jprgensen & Phillips, 2002:64). 

In this article, the preference given to CDA is 
stimulated by the concern to engender socially just 
pedagogical relations in the classroom. By ana¬ 
lysing the comments of learners as they engage in 
pedagogical encounters, I have done so critically, 
as I endeavour to construct meanings of the 
learners’ comments in relation to my own ‘pre¬ 
sence’ in the encounter. 

Data Source and Sample 

Considering the rationale of this study to discover 
how learners acquired some of the learning goals of 
the South African Department of Basic Education’s 
(DoE) Grade 11 Economics curriculum, including 
how they were initiated into an education for social 
justice - focusing on need, economic desert and 
equality, the objective was to analyse their dis¬ 
cussions amongst themselves on a Facebook group 
site. The purpose of the Facebook group site was to 
afford learners the opportunity to engage and de¬ 
liberate with one another as a means of preparing 
them for pedagogical activity. In order to facilitate 
the learners’ pedagogical activities, the researcher 
introduced learners to the following three films: 


An Inconvenient Truth 

An Inconvenient Truth is a defence of environ¬ 
mental sustainability on the part of the narrator, A1 
Gore, who invokes both personal and universal 
ecological memories. Beginning with shots of a 
river, and photographs of Earth shot in outer space 
from the Apollo missions, the narrator introduces 
what can be argued to be the most powerful 
rhetorical narrative behind the documentary’s 
success, namely environmental nostalgia. Gore 
uses the rhetoric of nostalgia to illustrate the 
problem of global warming to which humans 
contribute, which causes the rise in temperatures on 
Earth, with destructive environmental and social 
consequences. 

Into the Wild 

Into the Wild is a true story of Christopher 
McCandless, a bright young American college 
graduate who shocked his parents by sending his 
$24,000 law school fund to Oxfam, abandoning all 
his possessions and hiking into the wilderness in 
search of a radical re-engagement with nature, 
unenticed by money and unfettered by the prospect 
of a career. In 1992, at the age of 24, McCandless 
was found dead in the Alaskan backwoods in an 
abandoned bus he was using as shelter. The film 
depicts a storyline of sadness that captivates the 
attention of the audience with the main argument 
that to be human, such as to live one’s life without 
an preoccupation with gratuitous wealth that 
contributes to societal inequity, is to be liberated 
from that which causes so much injustice, namely 
greed, corruption and materialistic enslavement. 

The Gods Must Be Crazy 

The argument offered by the producer of the film 
Jamie Uys, is that competition and greed often 
result in confrontation and exploitation - a matter 
of social injustice, making its way into the relations 
amongst people, because their right to economic 
equity is denied. If the producer intended to offer a 
solution to the problem of a lack of integration 
exacerbated by exclusion and ridicule of the Other, 
his comedy portraying the San (Bushmen) as 
‘backward’ certainly does little for inclusion and 
hospitality towards what is for him the Other. The 
misrepresentation of the San as ‘noble savages’ that 
require assimilation into a more ‘civilised’ world, 
is a persistent problem identified with discourses of 
integration. 

I analysed three sets of Facebook screenshots 
on which the comments of learners had been 
posted. These analyses relate to the views of 
learners in relation to the three international films 
mentioned above. These films are linked specific¬ 
ally to the topics of SD, equity, and economic 
development, respectively. 
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Data on the Grade 11 Economics learners was 
compiled using an assignment on education for 
social justice related to the themes of SD, equity 
and economic development that was completed by 
the learners. The purpose of the assignment was 
twofold: first, the assignment served to establish 
how three films (as pedagogical resources) contri¬ 
buted to the learners’ understanding of the three 
underlying themes; and second, it served as a 
means to ascertain the learners’ understanding of 
socially just relations in the classroom. 

The results of the assignment (from which the 
population sample was derived) indicated that there 
were fifteen females and ten males (twenty-five 
learners in total), aged 16 and 17 years of age, in 
the class. The sample selection was made on the 
basis of recruiting participants who, by their own 
subject selection of economics, indicated their 
preference for contributing to the development of 
education for social justice in the broader South 
African society. Moreover, I selected this class 
because all learners showed willing interest in 
establishing pedagogical relations with the re¬ 
searcher through Facebook. The majority of the 
learners lived in the southern suburbs of Cape 
Town in South Africa, mostly from middle-class 
families residing in historically disadvantaged 
communities. The successful completion of the 
assignment depended on the learners’ ability to 
access the internet, and through the assignment, I 
was able to ascertain the ways in which they did so. 
All twenty-five learners owned smartphones, which 
totalled twenty BlackBerrys, and five Samsung 
Galaxy smartphones or iPhones. Most of the 
learners opted for the BlackBerry smartphone due 
to the cost-effective internet access provided by the 
various network providers. Also, all of the learners 
had internet at school by means of which to access 
the Facebook group site, and the learners 
established individual groups with their peers in 
order to answer the questions that the researcher 
posed on the Facebook site. Despite all twenty-five 
learners emanating from low to middle income 
families, the potential was always there for them to 
be subjected to pedagogical exclusion and 
marginalisation if any of the learners involved may 
have wanted to dominate discussions. Conse¬ 
quently, the analyses of the films were also 
intended to ascertain the extent of the discrepancy 
between the frequency of individual learner input. 
Moreover, the use of films was aimed at supporting 
the achievement of learning goals on the part of 
learners. The following table offers a summary of 
the learning goals for the Grade 11 Economics 
curriculum, which the researcher extracted from the 
Curriculum and Assessment Policy Statement 
document for Economics, 2011: 


Table 1 Economics Learning Goals 

Economics learners will be able to: 

1. use resources efficiently to satisfy the competing 
needs and wants of individuals and of society; 

2. understand the concept of monetary and real flows 
in an open economy within the confines of 
production, consumption and exchange; 

3. develop skills to apply demand and supply, and cost 
and revenue analyses to explain prices and 
production levels; 

4. understand reconstruction, growth and development, 
as well as a critical approach to initiatives for a fair 
distribution of income and wealth, human rights, 
and responsibilities; 

5. acquire an advanced Economics vocabulary that 
will allow them to debate and communicate the 
essentials of the subject; 

6. apply, in a responsible and accountable manner, 
principles that underlie basic economic processes 
and practices; 

7. explore a variety of methods and strategies to 
analyse and explain the dynamics of markets; 

8. collect, analyse and interpret production, 
consumption, and exchange data as well as other 
information in order to solve problems and make 
informed decisions; 

9. understand human rights concerns, reflect on the 
wealth creation process, and engage in poverty 
alleviation; 

10. analyse and assess the impact of local and global 
institutions on the South African economy; and 

11. explain economic events and forecast their 
consequences or predict likely future outcomes. 


Before presenting an analysis of the three 
films, I offer some theoretical exposition of SD, 
equity and economic development. First, education 
for sustainable development (ESD) has been 
depicted as the cultivation of “all aspects of public 
awareness, education and training provided to 
create or enhance an understanding of the linkages 
among the issues for SD and to develop the 
knowledge, skills, perspectives and values that will 
empower people of all ages to assume 
responsibility for creating sustainable futures” 
(Ravindranath, 2007:191-192). Second, Le Grand 
(1991:42) posits that one cannot have an unlimited 
approach to respond to the needs of others. Equity 
is achieved when certain minimum standards for 
treatment are adhered to and when their (people’s) 
sacrifices are taken into account to secure equitable 
treatment. For example, one is treated equitably if 
one’s needs are attended to minimally - that is, if 
one does not make unrealistic demands in terms of 
one’s needs, and if one has made an attempt to 
address one’s needs. Third, the literature on 
development abounds, where the following view on 
development was seen as notable: development is 
economic development (ED), and the latter is 
equated with economic growth. Development is 
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considered as ‘good change’ in the realm of 
ecology, economics and all spheres of societal, 
political and cultural life (Chambers, 2004 in 
Ngowi, 2009:260). 

Results 

In this section, the main findings are presented 
firstly from an analysis of the three films in 
succession as introduced. For all learners’ comm¬ 
ents to remain anonymous, the researcher used 
appropriate abbreviations. 

Analysis of Sustainable Development (Film 1 - 
An Inconvenient Truth) 

The issue of sustainability in education as an 
instance of social justice ought to be widely 
advocated for: Fien (2002:143) holds that 
sustainable development can contribute to har¬ 
nessing more informed understandings of ‘prin¬ 
ciples of the Earth Charter’, namely environmental 
protection, human rights, equitable human develop¬ 
ment, and peace in relation to the achievement of 
justice through education; Stables and Scott 
(2002:53) claim that SD is a notion of (environ¬ 
mental) education that brings human reflexivity 
into just dialogue with the environment; and Suave 
(2005:30) posits that SD makes explicit concerns 
for human development, the maintenance of life 
and the cultivation of social equity. 

Despite the various actions taken at inter¬ 
national level to address SD, much is still to be 
done at regional and local levels (Filho, 2011). 
According to Filho (2011:14), following the 
publications of ‘our common future’, Agenda 21 
and the worlds commitment towards sustainability 
reiterated in the ‘Johannesburg Declaration’ the 
need for disseminating approaches, methods, 
projects and initiatives aimed at fostering the cause 
of SD is as pressing as ever before. It is within this 
article that I address this concern through teaching 
for SD, an aspect of social justice, with the aid of 
the film An Inconvenient Truth. 

At the level of interpretation, I offer the 
following narrative. Whereas some learners’ res¬ 
ponses were (learners UI and RL) somewhat 
confusing in the beginning, and not directly related 
to the link between SD and social justice, other 
learners’ responses were informed and to the point. 
For example, learner AA links the ‘survival of 
society’ to the adequate management of scarce 
resources and the decrease of climate change. The 
thoughtful argument learner AA produced is that 
the protection of the environment will reduce 
climate change, which in turn will enhance SD. 

Moreover, the learners made a concerted 
effort to find out what SD means. Learner UI 


clearly drew on the Brundtland Commission’s 
(1987) definition of SD (refer to Facebook 
screenshot 1), which intimates that people in 
society are required to cater for the needs of the 
present generations, without compromising what 
future generations can experience. 

Likewise, as confirmed by learner SVDS 
(refer to Facebook screenshot 1), the film An 
Inconvenient Truth teaches learners to care for the 
environment and the material resources that 
possibly could contribute to a better place of living. 
As learner DG (refer to Facebook screenshot 1) 
confirmed, future generations have a right to access 
material resources, and people ought not exploit 
resources to such an extent that future generations 
are left with few resources to sustain themselves 
and the environment, which stands as another 
example of the Brundtland Commission’s (1987) 
view. In other words, an unsustainable environment 
would have devastating consequences, such as 
global warming. 

Remarkably, learner ST (refer to Facebook 
screenshot 2) has come up with practical steps, 
which she derived from her analysis of the film, to 
prevent unsustainable development. Here, she and 
other learners suggested that those who act 
irresponsibility ought to be subjected to prose¬ 
cution by the law, thus making the call for SD 
highly political. 

In sum, the learners were conscientised about 
the negative and harmful effects of unsustainable 
development. The learners not only acquired 
knowledge of the concept of SD, but also came up 
with strategies as to how unsustainable develop¬ 
ment ought to be combatted. This is a clear 
indication that the film assisted learners in their 
learning. They also developed the skills to come up 
with solutions for the way in which unsustainable 
development might be addressed and remedied. 
Their learning was demonstrably enhanced and 
their enthusiasm for the subject Economics 
increased, as they had acquired some of the learn¬ 
ing goals associated with learning Economics. In 
other words, their sense of social justice was 
enhanced. As confirmed by another learner (ST) 
during an interview: “I have become more aware 
through educational skills and organisations within 
society, and I also think that all citizens have an 
important role to play in improving the standard of 
living in society. I have learnt that education is the 
key to improving the standard of living of people, 
because without it, they won’t have access to basic 
needs and also, they won’t be able to provide for 
their future. In my opinion I think that education 
|for social justice] is the wealth of a successful 
nation.” 
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Similarly the survival of society needs a supportive natural environment, not one 
ravaged by climate change. But neither will happen unless we manage scarce 
resources at our disposal more successfully in both financial and environmental 
terms. And in terms of social impact. People are greedy. _ 


i£ 


*LG 1,2,3 and 4 


Does it educate people about sustaining the environment? 


Sustainable development refers to a mode of human development in which resource 
use aims to meet human needs while ensunng the sustainability of natural systems 
and the environment, so that these needs can be met not only in the present, but 
also for generations to come. The term 'sustainable development' was used by the 
Brundtland Commission, which coined what has become the most often-quoted 
definition of sustainable development: ‘development that meets the needs of the 
present without compromising the ability of future generations to meet their own 
needs —- 


A learner places 
emphasis on 
sustainability of society 
through care and 
management of the 


My role as facilitator 
posting a question in 
ordertoencouragea 
meaningful response 




So you are saying educating people about sustainable development is a bad t 


A learner offerings more in 
depth clarification of 
sustainable development as 
evidence of enhanced 
understanding of the concept 


Sustainable development ties together concern for the carrying capacity of natural 
systems with the social challenges faced by humanity. As early as the 1970s. 
‘sustainability’ was employed to descnbe an economy ‘in equilibrium with basic 
ecological support systems.‘(3) Ecologists have pointed to The Limits to Growth.{4) 
and presented the alternative of a 'steady state economy'(5] in order to address 
environmental concerns. 


Deliberating with a 
learner about a previous 


AA 

R wJ educate them to auatam the retowcet <n the environment. 


•lG3and4 


SVDS 

People wil be moie educated and how look after scarce resources ._" 

0 

ui 

Suslamabfity »the capacity to endure. In ecology the word describes how 
^ Mogroel systems reman diverse and productive over time. Long-Wed end healthy 
wetlands and forests ire examples of sustainable bwtogical systems. For humans, 
sustamabfcty is the potential lor long-term mantenance of we* bemg, which has 
ecological, economic, political and cultural dmensrons SustanabMy requres the 
reconciliation of environmental, social equity and economic demands - also referred 
to as the ‘three pRtars* of sustainability or (tho 3 E$) 

Healthy ecosystems and environments are necessary to the survival and flounshng 
of humans and other organisms There are a number of major ways of redueng 
negative human mpact The first of these o enwonmental management This 
approach is based largely on information gamed from earth soence. enveonmental 
science and conservation biology The second approach a management of human 
consumption of resources, which is based largely on information gamed from 
economics A thed more recent approach adds cultual and pohbcal concerns mlo 
the sustamaMity matrix / 




DG 

by sustanng the resources it wil enable lutue generations to have the luxury wtsch 
we have- water, gold. coal, etc 
£> 


rc 


SVDS 

In other words 4 wfl slow down the effects of global warning 

AA 

So true 


ZW 

Do you thnk that that sustanable development then creates a just society? 


A learner's gesture 
suggests a positive and 
reassuring attitude 
towards the importance 
of educatingothersas a 
means of encouraging 
sustainable 
development 


Here the learner shows 
that she cares for the 
environment and her 
gesture suggests her as 
positive and caring 
about future 
generations 


Here learners are 
showing agreement to 
the above learner's 
comment as well as 
confirming her 
agreement in 
deliberative fashion 


My role as facilitator Is 
enacted here where I 
posted a question on 
sustainable 
development and its 
relation to a fust society 


Facebook screenshot 1 
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El 

& 


MOK 

reduce.reuse and recycle 


KAP 

Recycle? 


MOK 

create solar powered transport 


Here a learner provides 
meaningful alternatives 
to encourage 
sustainability — 
emphasis is placed on 


■--SJ 


Use less electricity and focus more on recycling. Try and eliminate all your irrelevant 
wasting. Only water gardens late at night. Instead of draining your bath water . use it 
to water plants or bath again. Companies should try and not use plastic bags and 
they should limit there paper usage. Companies can organize lift clubs so that less 
cars can be used. The council can also decrease the price to enter dumping site, 
therefore preventing illegal dumping. (Aqeela and RaaziqJ 


ST 

Recycle, reduce, and reuse. Reduce pollution. Lobby members of Parliament to 
introduce stricter policies and legislation regarding the manner in which people are 
permitted to interact with the environment, thereby serving as a deterrent to potential 
environmental perpetrators. The passing of laws in favor of sustainable development 
will encourage the nation as a whole to consider the consequences of their actions. 
Using the domestic practice of lobbying, we. as citizens, will be able to raise 
awareness regarding the threats we pose to the environment. Therefore, the 
repercussions of environmental crimes will be both in the form of undesirable natural 
consequences, and lawful prosecution. (Darren, Nadine. Sam) -> 


•LG 1,3and 4 


care forthe 
environment 


Learner is questioning 
the previouscomment 
encouraging debate/ 
discussion 


Care is shown for the 
environment. Also 
learners work together 
to come up with viable 
solutions through 


*LG 1,2,3 and 4 


Emphasis is placed on 
leadersto encourage 
sustainability of the 
environment. Also 
learners work together to 
come up with viable 
solutions through 
deliberation 



Facebook screenshot 2 
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Analysis of Equity (Film 2: Into the Wild) 

Julian Le Grand’s (2007) analysis of equity claims 
that it involves performing minimum standards of 
treatment for those people who are in need of 
support; providing equality of “access in terms of 
the costs or sacrifices that people have had to make 
to get medical care”; and the attainment of full 
equality in terms of equal treatment for equal need 
(Le Grand, 1991:42). Equity is achieved when 
certain minimum standards for treatment are 
adhered to and when their (people’s) sacrifices are 
taken into account to secure equitable treatment. 

Analysing the learners’ views on the film Into 
the Wild, the researcher found that their critical 
awareness of equity had been linked to an under¬ 
standing of equality as a form of sameness. It is 
evident from the screenshots analysed that there is 
a great deal of inequity that exists in society and 
that, as individuals, we ought to educate others on 
the disparity in wealth that exists in society, which 
classes people according to their wealth. What 
should also be deduced from the screenshots is that 
the learners placed emphasis on the moral obli¬ 
gation of society to help others struggling to 
improve their living conditions. As individuals, we 
are confronted with the choice as to whether to 
make a meaningful contribution to the development 
of society, or whether we allow individual, 
immoral greed to persuade us to ignore a society 
comprised of poor people failing to make ends 
meet. 

After viewing the film Into the Wild, the 
learners demonstrated acute awareness of this level 
of inequity that exists, where we have a minority of 
rich individuals with countless resources at their 
disposal, enjoying life and taking advantage of 
their wealth, and a vast majority of society 
struggling to cope within an endless cycle of 
poverty, and with minimal to no resources at their 
disposal. What also ought to be noted is that the 
learners showed a greater sense of responsibility 
towards the poor, and of the fact that, as 
individuals, we ought to be grateful for what we 
have in life, as opposed to allowing greed and 
corruption to entice us continuously to gain in 
profits and to advance the marginalisation of 
others. 

What the learners also mentioned is that 
equity, as an element of social justice, means that 
there is no form of discrimination or prejudice in 
society, and that people are respected and recog¬ 
nised, irrespective of their race, religion, culture or 
class. What I inferred was that not every learner 
agreed with the possibility of social justice. One 
learner in particular (learner CP in Facebook 
screenshot 3), voiced his opinion that its attainment 
was unlikely due to the discrepancy in wealth that 
still exists in a largely unequal democratic society 
today. This is a result of a minimal if any change in 


efforts, more than 20 years after the advent of 
democracy in South Africa, to try to ensure the 
equitable distribution and use of resources by all 
citizens. 

I deduced that the learners engaged in 
deliberative encounters. In the Facebook screen- 
shots one can clearly see that learners worked 
together and engaged deliberatively, posing ques¬ 
tions and justifying points of view. The learners 
were mutually engaging, and not interrupted or 
hindered by other learners dining their engagement. 
They articulated themselves confidently as a result 
of having written down their points of view on 
inequitable lifestyles, on the basis of their 
understandings of the concept. They could equally 
make a point about the societal inequity that 
prevails. As remarked by learner SVDS (refer to 
Facebook screenshot 2), the learners understood 
“[that] equality [in reference to equity] teaches one 
to share resources equally amongst the rich and 
poor for example”; and “[that equity teaches us to] 
treat all people the same...” (refer to Facebook 
screenshot 4). Hence, it can be inferred that “the 
sharing or resources” and “treating people the 
same” can be considered as the main defences 
learners offered to justify their understandings of 
equity albeit a truncated view in light of Le 
Grand’s (2007) position on equity. For the very 
least, they could be said to have had an awareness 
that equity relates to the ‘fair’ treatment of people 
on the basis of equality. 

Moreover, what ought to be noted is that the 
learners were critically aware of the need for 
reconstruction, growth and development, which are 
integral to addressing the issue of inequity within a 
society. The learners were also critical in analysing 
the practices, values and attitudes pertaining to the 
Economics curriculum. Likewise, the learners em¬ 
phasised the need to be treated equitably. In the 
Facebook screenshot, learners can be seen to 
emphasise the importance of equity in overcoming 
issues of discrimination in society. What should 
also be noted in the screenshots is that the learners 
emphasised the importance of actions, processes 
and structures in society that advance equitable 
redress, that is, people intent on seeing that societal 
equity will work towards bringing about such 
change (learner AA in Facebook screenshot 2). The 
film Into the Wild played an integral part in shaping 
their views on what is required by them as 
individuals to aid in the equitable change that 
society so desperately needs to undergo. 

The point is that the learners’ awareness of 
the need for societal equity as a desired goal is 
evident. Of course, their understanding might not 
have been sufficiently critical, considering their 
emphases on sameness and not necessarily on 
difference (as Le Grand holds), but it (their under¬ 
standing) is sufficiently justifiable in relation to 
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redress and societal transformation. 

Furthermore, it ought to be noted in reference 
to learner KAP and learner JM (in Facebook 
screenshot 3) that the learners developed a critical 
awareness of societal inequities that can only be 
addressed, they argue, through fairness, and the 
equitable distribution of material resources. In 
critically analysing the inequities of the past and 
present, specifically relating to issues such as 
wealth and poverty, the learners raised the im¬ 
portance of getting to understand the policies, 
practices and actions that can contribute towards 
eradicating societal inequities, which serves as an 
indication that they had familiarised themselves 
with the importance of the learning goal of 
economic pursuits. 

Likewise, and quite importantly, learners such 
as learner JL and learner AA (in Facebook 
screenshot 3) expressed a serious concern for 
equity. In JL’s words, “[in] a just society [...] 
people learn to share all the resources equally and it 
doesn’t matter whether you are rich or poor [...]”, 
that is, the student expresses the significance of 
working collaboratively towards an equitable so¬ 
ciety in which resources are shared equally and 
appreciated by all citizens, which is an important 
dimension of education for social justice. 

It can be observed from this that the learning 
goals of the Grade 11 Economics curriculum 
articulate the importance of equity on the basis that 
people in society need to be encouraged to share 
resources equally. The learners’ optimism in the 
pursuit of an equitable society through human 
agency, in which the exclusion and marginalisation 
of the underprivileged could be transformed, is 
clearly inferred in the remark of learner RVDR (in 
Facebook screenshot 4). 

The learners’ analyses of Into the Wild all 
point towards the importance of cooperatively 
working together to eradicate societal inequities, as 
is evident in the comments of learner ST (in 
Facebook screenshot 4). In other words, an edu¬ 
cation for social justice through equity is only 
possible if human beings realise that the potential 
of cooperation and equal participation in develop¬ 
ing a just and inclusive democracy is an important 
pedagogical imperative, particularly if the learners 
were to play some role in contributing to classroom 


change, with the aim that such change might spill 
over into a desire to bring about change in society. 

Similarly, the learners (with reference to 
learner CP in Facebook screenshot 3) also ack¬ 
nowledged the role the researcher played in 
facilitating discussion, without influencing the 
main debates, showed that the researcher treated 
them as equals - that is, that I recognised their 
equal ability to speak their minds and to arrive at 
some articulation about societal (in)equity. 

Hence, the learners’ analyses of Into the Wild, 
their awareness and the skills they used in coming 
to terms with societal inequities suggest that they 
engaged in a education for social justice for two 
reasons: first, they developed an understanding of 
the negative effects of societal inequities; and 
second, they showed a need to want to contribute 
towards the eradication of such inequities - a key 
aspect of the learning goals of the Economics 
curriculum. The learners developed an awareness 
of “[...] contemporary economic, political and 
social issues around the world [...] I can also 
influence people to start groups to fight for social 
justice and to lead to peace and combat global 
warming and so forth” (learner AD dining an 
interview). Another learner put forward that “the 
aims and designated goals of the new Economics 
curriculum was [sic] to present the information in a 
manner that would allow students to form their 
own analytical and critical opinions about these 
issues ... now when I hear of these issues I am able 
to contribute relevant information whether in the 
classroom or outside” (learner DG during an 
interview) - a verification that some of the learning 
goals of Economics have been acquired in relation 
to an education for social justice. In other words, 
learning about an education for social justice 
through equity was an important milestone for the 
learners, as confirmed by learner RVDR in an 
interview: “in my opinion learning about social 
justice in education is important because it makes 
everyone aware. It also educates others about 
equality; respect for one another in a socially just 
environment.” In essence, the researcher could 
infer from the Facebook screenshots on equity that 
the learners envisaged the cultivation of a 
education for social justice on the basis of stronger 
deliberation, criticality and inclusivity. 
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AA 

What did you realise. Chadley? 



AA 

Into The Wild was a good example of equality- the movie is 2hrs30min. The first 2 
hours was boring but then the last 30min was sooo sad and important. (Sihaam and 

Andrea. t) 


Empathy is shown 
towards the character in 
the film and perhaps 
society's poor struggling 
to make ends meet 






KAP 

There will be no discrimination, prejudice and racism. 


*LG 3 


all people in the society will be willing to help with no problems 


cp 

but a socially just society is just a myth 



JM 

equality has a major impact because it aims to make people equal., for example, it 
helps the very poor to catch up to the filthy rich., it allows for equal distribution of 
resources among the people of the country, for example medical services, education 

etc. -- __ 


KAP 

equality in a socially just society, ensures that everybody gets treated fairly, when 
there is inequality, the rich get separated from the poor, thus creating social injustice, 
the economy will improve, because ’poor' people are also given the opportunity to 
express their views. (Aqeela. Nadine. Raaziq, Mawadda ) _5 


Emphasis is placed on 
equality in overcoming 
discrimination within 
society 


Here the learner 
questions whether 
social justice actually 
exists-i.e. autonomous 
reasoning 




Here learners place 
emphasison a more 
equal distribution on 
resources and a society 
free from discrimination 
in termsofclass and 
wealth 

*LG1.2 and 3 







The impact that equality has on a just society is that the people team too share all 
the resouces equally and it doesn't matter whether you are rich or poor in this 
society everybody shares the same equal right 



Awareness that society 
will learn to share 
material wealth if 
equality is enacted upon 


zw 

How did the movie ‘Into the wild" help you to understand equality? 


NA 

It gives people the advantage of sustaining development in their community/country 
so that they all can work together as one and if everyone works to together, it leads 
to high economic development. (Nadine, Samantha) 



AA 

The main actor comes from a wealthy family, he doesnt want to live off their wealth 
and he just wants to live freely, he believes that everyone should be equal and he 
doesn't think that he has to get everything handed to him.(Andrea and Sihaam) 

- > 


*LG3 


it made me realist how important stuff is .in a negitive way 


My role as facilitator 
where I posted a new 
question on the impact 
of the film'Into the 
Wild'in the learners 
understanding of 
eaualitv 


Awareness of 
in/equality and wealth 
in society after viewing 
the film 




Awareness of the 



Rl __ 

It gave views of negative & positive ways of important things in life. Equality is a tug 
thing. (Aashiqah. Ra'eesa) ^ 


*LG3 


positive and negative 
aspects of material 
resourceson society 


Facebook screenshot 3 
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(Sihaam and Andrea) 


equality is vital within many parts of Africa but to be more exact its vital within i 
republic going into 19 years of democracy namely South Afnca. 


Here the learner's 
gesture suggests him as 
positive of the impact of 
a democratic South 
African government on 
equality within society 


d ! Government and institution should treat everyone with the same advantages as 
selected races 


We as citizens can treat all people equally and we can help them too eliminate the 
apartheid thoughts soo that equality will be ensure(Jenna,Chelsea and Lusanda) 


The learner places an 
emphasison citizens to 
be active in society 
educating and informing 
otherson equality-i.e. 
inclusivity 


Treat one another equal so that there can be great quality in different types of 
development as mentioned in previous discussions. Working together makes huge 
differences...:) 


er I also agree i think we should all do what is right 


The learner places an 
emphasis of an equal 
society on economic 
development 

Here the learner agrees 
with a previous 
comment-i.e. 
deliberation 


Facebook screenshot 4 
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Analysis of Economic Development (Film 3: The 
Gods Must Be Crazy ) 

Seers (1972 in Ngowi, 2009:260) posits that 
economic development means creating conditions 
to realise human potential, reduce poverty and 
social inequalities, and create employment oppor¬ 
tunities. Economic development has to do with the 
economic wellbeing, output, infrastructure, health, 
education, political and cultural aspects of people’s 
lives and “good governance” (Kabuya, 2011:2). 

A study conducted by the World Bank found 
that economic growth rates in a sample of 60 
countries during the period of 1965-1987 were par¬ 
ticularly high, where there was a combination of a 
high level of education and macroeconomic 
stability (Tilak, 1989 in Ozturk, 2001:6). Again, in 
this article, I show that through teaching for 
economic development, with the aid of the film The 
Gods Must Be Crazy , engendered socially just 
relations in the classroom most apposite the field of 
economics and education. 

Analysing the learners’ views on the film The 
Gods Must Be Crazy, I found that learner aware¬ 
ness of economic development had been enhanced. 
They learnt and inferred perspectives on economic 
desert, an understanding of which is a key feature 
of social justice. The learners became cognisant of 
the fact that economic development contributes to 
improvement of people’s standard of living and 
their productivity and efficiency, as stated by 
learner ST (in Facebook screenshot 5): “it helps 
society to maintain things [such as standard of 
living] and improve on development within a coun¬ 
try. It makes the country stronger [such as to 
produce more and equitably distributing its re¬ 
sources].” Economic development would thus 
enhance the economic fortitude for all people in 
society, which would constitute achieving full 
social justice. 

The learners’ critical awareness and under¬ 
standing of economic development also increased 
in the sense that they could distinguish between 
pre-modern and modern societies on the basis that 
the former relied on people working together, 
whereas excessive individualism seem to be 
dominant in the latter - often resulting in an 
inequitable allocation of economic resources; the 
‘haves’ want more profits through greed, and those 
who are marginalised, the ‘have nots’, seem to be 
excluded from competition with dominant wealth. 
In this regard, learner AA (in Facebook screenshot 
5) remarked: “in the movie there are different types 
of societies, pre-modern and modern wherein they 
[people in different societies] both live substantial 
lives in the different economic societies. The San 
[considered as pre-modern people] would be self- 
sufficient working together to fulfil their needs and 


in the modern society everyone works individually 
to provide for themselves.” 

In addition to advocating that economic 
development improves living standards, the learn¬ 
ers also emphasised the importance of living 
modestly in terms of using resources, and add¬ 
ressing disparities and inequities in society. 

Learner CP (in Facebook screenshot 6) had 
the view that resources ought to be used to improve 
people’s lives, whereas learner RL (in Facebook 
screenshot 6) advocated for the sharing of re¬ 
sources on an equitable basis, aimed especially at 
improving the lives of the less advantaged (a 
Rawlsian perspective). This gives clear vindication 
for the task, showing that the learners had acquired 
some knowledge of economic development, and 
also had developed the skills to question and come 
up with suggestions on how contemporary cha¬ 
llenges relating to resources could be attended to in 
terms of their equitable distribution amongst all 
people in society. What was most striking and 
profound during my analysis of the Facebook 
screenshots dealing with the issues of economic 
development was the learners’ capacity to engage 
in deliberative encounters and to express their 
points of view autonomously, to the extent that 
they made, at times, informed suggestions. Learner 
JL (in Facebook screenshot 6) stated that resources 
ought to be used and shared ‘more wisely’ - that is, 
equitably, and quite importantly, they (the learners) 
expressed a serious concern for caring for 
resources. 

Based on the aforementioned views of learn¬ 
ers in relation to economic development, it appears 
evident that some of the learning goals of the Grade 
11 Economics curriculum had been practised in 
relation to articulating the importance of desert 
through an awareness of some of the goals of eco¬ 
nomic development. The fact that the learners’ 
understanding, skills, critical awareness and know¬ 
ledge were enhanced in relation to processes, 
standards of living and the relevant distribution of 
resources is a manifestation of the fact that they 
have learnt to be responsive to an issue of social 
justice - that is, economic development. This claim 
is evinced by learner LN’s comment in an inter¬ 
view as follows: “I have become more [aware] of 
the living standards once I have seen the conditions 
poor people are living in. In order for living 
standards of people to improve, poverty needs to 
decrease in order for more residents to receive 
employment. Also through improving the standard 
of quality education by developing new univer¬ 
sities, training colleges and so forth would 
subsequently improve employment. This improve¬ 
ment would result in people earning a decent wage 
or salary, so that they would be able to provide for 
their basic needs.” 
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Ail too often, development is driven by one particular need, without fully considering 
the wider or future impacts. We are already seeing the damage this kind of approach 
can cause, from large-scale financial crises caused by inesponsible banking, to 
changes in global climate resulting from our dependence on fossil fuel-based energy 
sources. The longer we pursue unsustainable development, the more frequent and 
severe its consequences are likely to become, which is why we need to take action 


improves standard of living (chadley) 

£ 


It will help the society to sustain resources, money and raw materials of a c 


...Country/society 


sustainable development helps us ensure that we have a strong and heaHhysociety 

£ _ 


increases equality 


ST 

It helps the society maintain things and improve on development within a country. It 
makes the country stronger. 


aptffti it shows how the economy improved over the years from how it use to be. Also how 
trading took place and how people never had the use of money and traded goods 
instead (Nikita and Levi) - 


it helped by distinguishing the differences between modern and pre modern 
economic systems. 


In the movie there are different types of societies, pre-modern and modern wherein 
they both live substantial lives in their different economic societies. The San would 
be self sufficient and work together to fulfill their needs and wants and in the modern 
society, everyone works individually to provide for themselves (Andrea and Sihaam) 


it shows how different things are without economic development, how hard life was 
and how technology changed things - 


III ** showed us that life without technology has existed already, it taught us that we 
* * * need to use our resources more wisely, so that there will be a sufficient amount left 
for the future generations. 

' ■ • b 6 


(Ra'eesa 


AND Aashiqah 



*LG 1,2 and 4 


Emphasis is placed on 
sustainable 
development and the 
ability of society to be 
self-sufficient 


Facebook screenshot 5 
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*LG land 4 


use resources wisely and to our advantage buut also not decreasing the value of it 


ensure economic development 


The learner's gesture 
suggests her care for the 
environment and in the 
preservation of 
resources 


a 

*3 


REDUCE REUSE RECYLEII! -©JOSEPH 


Try to live substantial lives and educate and inform other people about economic 
development and encourage them to live like that as well. (Andrea and Sihaam) 


enjoy the weekend guys :) 

Cj 


can improve standard of liveing 


Here emphasis is placed 
again on educating others 
on economic 
development and on 
living moderate life styles 
in society by making 
meaningful contributions 


fc 


Economic development improves a countries infrastructure I 


*LG land 3 

The learners gesture 


suggests him as positive 

- > 

of the effects of 


economic development 


on the standard of living 

think... ___ 

in society 


(Suleiman • 


Economic development increases the standard of living for some people but then it 
makes others who have less seem to have a low standard of living 




Here emphasis is placed 
on the disparity of 
wealth within society 
despite economic 
development 



Facebook screenshot 6 
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re 


zw 


• How has the mow* 'the gods must be cra*y' helped you m imderstandwg ec o nomic 
development? 


I 


My rote ts facilitator 
posting • new question 
on the impact of the 



U 

■t helped by dstngushmq the differences between modern and pro modem 
economc systems. 



SVDS 

it shows mprovement m methods ol trading as well as how the economy has 
evotved Used- Raiyaanah Begg 



TM 

it shows what Me was the bach than, and how it has enproved «i today's modem era 



JM 

It shows how different the bush people live to the 'normal every day South African' 
it also shows how developed some parts ol South Alnca are/is compared to other 
parts of the country -- 


film in their 
understanding of 
economic development 


The learnersweremore 
informed of the 
differences be tween a 
pre modern and a 
modern economy 


*IG1 and 3 


Here the learner was 
more Informed of how 
developed certain areas 
of South Africa are 
•LG 3 






it shows how tha economy enproved over the years Irom how it use to be. Also how 
trading took place and how people never had the use of money and traded goods 
instead (Nikita and lew) - 


SI 

it helped by cksbnguiahing the difference* between modem and pre modem 
economic systems 


AA 

In the movie there are different types ol societies, pre-modem and modem wherein 
they both live substantial kves in their different economic societies The San would 
be self sufficient and work together to Mil their needs and wants and m the modern 
society, everyone works ntkvidualy to provide for themselves (Andrea and SAiaam) 


Lear nersde liberated 
with one another as 
they worked in groups - 
inclusivity is focussed on 


*LG 1.2 and 3 



Learners placed emphasis 
on how a self-sufficient 
society can contribute to 
social justice 
•LG 2 and 3 


El 

m 


MOK 

■t shows how different things are without economic development, how hard life was 
and how technology changed thmgs - 


N 

It showed us that Me without technology has ousted already it taught us that we 
need to us* our resources more wisely, so that there wil be a sufficient amount left 
for the future generations _ 

c 


Here emphasis is placed 
on how technology has 
advanced society 

•LG 2and 3 


Emphasis is placed on 
sustainable 


jlj (R*o*** AND AasNqah 


development and the 



ability of society to be 

‘LG 1.2 and 4 

self-sufficient 



•IGJ 


RL 

Economc <l«v*lopm«nl th# st^ndAnj o< Iwng (or torn* people but than 4 

mdiM otlxu who htvt ta mn lo l»v» i low «Urd«rd of bwrg 


HEftcmphUMpliCtd 

onthtdupifityof 
wealth within society 
depute economic 
development 


Facebook screenshot 7 
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The learners’ views on The Gods Must Be 
Crazy , as confirmed by learner JM (refer to 
Facebook screenshot 7), were couched in a concise 
statement pointing out the differences between 
developed and under-developed economies, spe¬ 
cifically in reference to local economic develop¬ 
ment (LED) in South Africa. Learner AA pointed 
out the significance of building an economy 
through collective action - that is, the ‘pre-modern’ 
San people ‘working together to fulfill their needs’ 
unlike the individualism that has come to dominate 
development in modern societies. Learner RLK 
(refer to Facebook screenshot 7) emphasised the 
important role technology plays in enhancing 
economic development, which is also confirmed by 
learner NA (refer to Facebook screenshot 7). Yet, 
this learner cautioned against an over-reliance on 
technology. Learner CP pointed out the importance 
of economic development in improving people’s 
“standardfs] of living” - this poignantly links 
economic development (ED) to the critical 
dimension of improvement (refer to Facebook 
screenshot 6). In this regard, learner RL confirmed 
that ED, if it advantages some people in society 
only, can bring about inequality, thus resulting in a 
lowering of others’ standard of living (refer to 
Facebook screenshot 7). To come back to the 
distinction made between economic development 
and LED on the basis of individual and collective 
action, it seemed as if learners emphasised the 
importance of social action in relation to economic 
development. And, African communities, like the 
San (Bushmen people), are intent on working 
cooperatively in a spirit of Ubuntu, viz. human 
interdependence through dignified action. So, the 
argument produced by learners in defence of LED 
is that people in communities ought to work 
together, instead of according to the individualism 
that seems to have come to dominate economic 
development in many contemporary societies. Of 
course, for scholars like Assie-Lumumba (2007), 
the notion that the common assumption that an 
African viewpoint on communal living is one that 
espouses collectivity and harmony, whilst the 
Eurocentric point of view of community em¬ 
phasises a more individualistic orientation towards 
life, is perhaps a misconception. However, recog¬ 
nising African communalism (‘working together’) 
in pursuing economic development is significant in 
building communities, a viewpoint that seems to be 
confirmed by some of the learners when watching 
The Gods Must Be Crazy. 

In sum, the learners offered insightful and at 
times informed views on how economic develop¬ 
ment, with its emphasis on financial reward, can 
justly improve the living conditions of all citizens 
in society. In the researcher’s view, the learners not 
only showed orientation towards the eradication of 


societal inequities, especially the undesirable 
allocation of material resources and the obsession 
with greed and individualism, but also enacted a 
level of social justice in their deliberations with one 
another - that is, they shared ideas, improved on 
one another’s points of view, and even suggested 
responsible ways in which the lives of all people in 
society can be improved. In this way, the learners 
were initiated into an education for social justice 
through the teaching and learning of economic 
development. 

Conclusion 

This article has shown through a discourse analysis 
of films, supported by asking probing questions on 
Facebook, that there is sufficient evidence to 
suggest that education for social justice can be 
taught and learnt in a school classroom in relation 
to the learning goals of Grade 11 Economics. 
Firstly, an analysis of An Inconvenient Truth in 
relation to Grade 11 Economics learning goals 
indicated that people’s need for control over 
resources can become too excessive, often resulting 
in exclusion and inequitable treatment, especially 
of vulnerable people in developing societies. 
Consequently, education for social justice should 
not prejudice less powerful communities or put SD 
at risk by distributing resources inequitably 
amongst people. Secondly, an analysis of the film 
Into the Wild brought about discussion considering 
that people ought to be afforded equality of 
opportunity in order to make sure that societal 
inequities are addressed; and thirdly, an analysis of 
The Gods Must Be Crazy vindicates the importance 
of economic development in ensuring the equitable 
distribution of resources in order to be responsive 
to the requirements of economic desert. So, 
inasmuch as education for social justice has been 
attended to through teaching and learning, this 
concept was made even more profound when the 
pedagogical encounters between the learners and 
myself as the researcher took the form of 
deliberation, inclusion, equal expressiveness and an 
inclination towards social change, which are all 
aspects of an education for social justice. 
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